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announced in this guide. The items that are available 
from HUD USER are listed on the order form at 
the end of the book. Other documents may be 
purchased directly from the performing organization 
or i)ublisher noted in the citation. Journal articles 
are available at inany univei’sity oi' public libraries. 

For more information about HUD USER’s research 
information services, write to: 
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Introduct 


Housing is a basic necessity of life for e 
However, thesearch fordccentnfford; 
is greatly complicated for many indi’ 
because of the presence of a serious 
disability, advanced age or a severe 

In recent years, both citizens anc' 
have become increasingly aware 
work with representative 
rions and the private sc 
options to meet the hoi 
of three special groups- 
and homeless. The repi 
summarized in this rest 
background informatioj 
these groups, discuss a \ 
and describe local appr 
challenges inherent in 
environments for elderl; 
individuals. 



Elderly 


Mmy C., who h 75 ijcnrs old nnd in fnilin;^ hi'idih 
been living alone in a small house in an older snhnrbni 
since her husband died four years ago. Her diuiglil 
livestlnvelwnrsawni/, is worried thnHiennolhennai 
Iwable lo conlinne living alone in the house been use sli 
having a hard time keeping np with routine repnin 
doing her shopping, and is feeling isolated in a nciglih 
where most of her friends have either moved away or d 


Current projections estimates significeint increa 
(he elderly population in the next 50 years; w 
1980 there were 25.5 million elderly, in 2030 thei 
bo more than 55 million. An increase in the prop 
of elderly in American society will also take p 
going from approximately 11 percent of the tota 
population at present to about 18 percent by 203 
a result, the number of elderly persons facing h( 
problems like Mary C.'s will increase manyfo 


What types of housing will these citizens rcqi 
What special needs do they have? Will there 
enough appropriate housing available for thei 
will they be able to afford it? What directions sh( 
policymakers take now and in the coming yec 
ensure an adequate supply of housing for this g 


The publications summarized in this section c 
resource guide address these questions. They p 
background information on the special needs 
elderly, present guidelines for designing and pi 
housing and supportive services for this popula 
and go into detail about a variety of altcrnati\ 
housing arrangements. 


HUD programs for the elderly 

Federal assistance to elderly Americans been 
available since the Housing Act of 1937. The U.b. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) currently operates a number of programs 
specifically aimed at providing housing and relnlod 
facilities for the elderly. (Sec chart below.) 

Other housing programs administered by HUD, such 
as public housing and Section 8 Rental Assislance, 
though not targeted specifically to the elderly, include 
thi.s group as eligible residents. Similarly, Community 
Development Block Grants and i lUD's lair Housing 


IniluUive.s provutu on v vn-iu-ms m ly 

as ntlu’i agi‘ groups. 


Housing the Elderly 

jiiililU Ann liinumk. nl. 

I9S7, .V.-lp. 

Avilihiblf Irnin Ct'uhr Itn llriuin Polity Kc.v/mh/. 
Unim-iily. /’.tb /bn ISP. PiHiihuoiii/. bij (W.S/U 

rhearlick’.s in the i.hh-rh/. all Iml one pi 

since FM), evimiiu’ iiulelail the roleot Iheekli 


HUD-Sponsored Programs for the Elderly 


Name of Program Purpose 


Ckimulalive Activity 


Direct Loans for Housing 
for the tidd ly or 
Handicapped (Section 202) 


Long-term direct loans to 
private nonprtrfil spintsors 
to finance renlalor co- 
operative housing facili- 
ties for occupancy by 
elderly or handicapjH'il 
persiins. 


ITuoughSejUomlHM' 198.' 
2,1 l2pvok\Tsvvilh 
Ih.3,-19T units Ituuk’d tor 
a lolal ofiiilV-1 billion. 


Mortgage Insurance for 
Housing the Elderly 
(Section 231) 


Insurance by I lUDof moi l 
gages made by private 
lending institutions to 
build onehabililate 
mullifamiiy projects of 
eight or more units. 


Ihioiipjh Septi'inhcr 198 
313 projects with 07, 93b 
units insinvil lor .SI. 2 
billion. 


Congregate Housing 
Service.^ 


Nursing Homes and Inter- 
mediate Care Facilities 
(Section 232) 


Grants to PM ALs and 
Section 202 borrovvei's to 
provide meals and other 
supportive services for 
elderly to prevent 
inslilulionaUzalion. 

Insurance by HUD of mort- 
gages made by private 
lending insUlulions to 
finance construction or 
renovation of facilities 
for 20 or more patients 
requiring skilled nursing 
care and related medical 
services or needing mini- 
mum but continuous care bv 


AsofFY8‘L$2'} million 
has been made availabli 
lob3 grantees. 


Through September I9f 
1 ,‘127 projects with 
170.733 beds were 
insured with a value of 
.$ 2 , 211 ) 111011 . 


icrican socieiy. analyze tncir neeas wun particular 
!ntion to housing, and describe a variety of housing 
igns and financial options to meet those needs, 
o sections of the book cover the elderly asn political 
:e as well as current programs and emerging 
les. The volume of eighteen selections is unified 
:hree themes: older Americans should be encour- 
d to live independently for as long as practicable, 
elderly should have a wide range of housing 
ions, and closer coordination between elderly 
ising and the supportive services needed by this 
filiation should be effected. Appendixes outline 
jor HUD programs and Federal outlays of funds 
issist the elderly, as well as related Congressional 
islation pending as of June 1985. An extensive 
liography is included. 


)using an Aging Society: Issues, 
ternatives, and Policy 

<crf j. Ni’wcomcr. M. Powell Lnwloii, and Thomas O. 
rfs, L'tfs. 

'6, 246p. 

liinbicfrom Van Nosinind RcinlinIdCoinpant/hic.. 115 
h Avenue, New York, NY 70(105 

<isin^ an Ai^in^ Socichj was developed to comnumi- 
e information to housing specialists about events 
1 trends in the health and social service fields which 
/o consequences for housing the elderly. It also 
‘sents discussions of a variety of housing types 
table for the elderly in order to help health and 
ial service professionals learn about housing 
;ions available to their aging clients. The book 
\sists of 24 essays by various experts in the fields 
housing, demography, aging, and community 
vices. Selections in Part 1 discuss housing needs 
he elderly and their implications for public policy, 
t 2 reviews current knowledge about the prefer- 
:es of the elderly for various types of housing, 
thors in Part 3 explore neighborhoods— what 
kes elderly persons .select certain neighborhoods 
i what are the key criteria for neighborhood 
ality, satisfaction, and preservation. Pari 4 focuses 
emerging public and private responses to needs 
t adequately covered by current national policies 
d offers an indeptli look at continuing care 
nmunities- 



Technology/ Housing, and the Living 
Environment of the Elderly 

A \arift\’ iif demographic, social, and technological 
at'\ clopments have helped shape the current Federal 
fiile in housing policies alfecling the elderly. This 
'•tiulv examines these developments, focusing on the 
major Federal housing programs that impact the 
elderly, an analysis of f uture issues likely to confront 
Federal housing policy, and a review of options for 
addres-'ing these issues. An examination of the 
denrographlc influences affecting housing for the 
elderly considers changes in the number of house- 
holds headed by elderly persons as well as their 
marital status and living arrangements. The discus- 
sion of the housing status of the elderly covers the 
tenure of elderly households, housing deficiencies, 
and expenditures. The housing needs of the impaired 
elderly are considered, focusing on Ikiw housing 
design and technological modifications in the home 
canaccvMumodale the impairments and vulnerabilities 
of the elderly. Overall, the study concludes that the 
proportion of olderpersons living alone, experiencing 
housing problems, or dealing with functional impair- 
ments is likely to increase during the next three 
decades. New responses to assist the elderly in 
maintaining their independence are advised to 
minimi/e the projected increases in nursing home 
populations. The growing need for congregate 
h<iusing facilities is noted, along with the need for 
belter use of excess housing and the provision of 
affordable rental housing. 


Neighborhood Revitalization: How 
Do the Elderly Fare in Homesteading 
Neighborhoods? 

David P. Varmiv and Colleen K. O’Toole 

fournal of Architectural and Planning Research, v. 1 , 

no. -/ 1984): p. 273-281 

The widely-accepted assertion that the elderly will 
experience higher housing costs and di.sruption of 
social patterns as a consequence of neighborhood 
revitalization is refuted by the conclusions of this 
research report. The authors studied data setsconsisl- 

ins Ilf lhrf>»» u/.-iuoc nf .. -ii. . . 


in 40 neighborhoods across the United States gatherec 
in connection with HUD's Urban Homesteading 
Demonstration; the experiences of those 65 and older 
were compared with experiences of younger house- 
holds. The authors concluded that, over the course 
of the Demonstration, the elderly were not subject to 
more rapid incrca.ses in costs or decreased levels of 
social participation even in areas with the greatest 
housing rehabilitation activity. The results revealed 
no consistent pattern to indicate that even the needies 
segments of the elderly population were hurt by 
revitalization. The authors caution, however, that 
revitalization activities should be coordinated with 
ongoing attempts to monitor changes in these neigh- 
borhoods' demographic and housing characteristics 


Evaluation of Congregate Housing 
Services Program: Final Report 

Sy/um She>7<»t)ori, /u/m N. Morria, Clnrcnce C. Sltenoooc 
li ni. 

Hebrew RehainliUUiini Center for A;^ed 
1985, 145p. 

A product of a niuitifciceted program evaluation 
mandated by Congress, this report presents the 
evaluation methodology and findings for the HUD- 
sponsored Congregate Housing Services Program 
(CHSP), which provides nonmedical services to 
impaired adults (usually elderly persons) living in 
public housing projects and housing sponsored unde 
Section 202 of the Housing Act of 1959. The overall 
evaluation of CHSP was initiated in late 1980 and 
completed in April 1985. Thesubject of this report is 
the impact of CHSP. Core service provided by the 
program consisted of two onsite meals 7 days a week; 
additional nonmedical services could include house 
keeping, personal assistance, transportation, escort 
and social services. Program impact was assessed by 
comparing the quality of life, mortality, and in- 
stitutionalization of persons in 17 awardee building 
with controls in 36 nonawardee buildings. Data were 
obtained from management records and interview? 
with 150 residents in each of the targeted buildingJ 
The program services were smoothly implemented 
without disrupting or reducing existing services. 
Although the program did improve residents' satisfa< 
tion with service.s, it did not reduce the mortality rate 
or the institutionalization rate over a 14-month 



?riod. primarily bccauso it was not targeted l<»a high 
?rccnlage ot residents at risk of institutionall/alion 
k 1 death. 


[omc Equity Conversion 
lechanisms 

ffkr of Policy Dcvclopnunil niid Rcsconif, U.S. Dcpnrl- 
ciit of ii)u1 ilrlmii Development 

m. IM)p. 

derly homeowners face a wide .spectrum of long- 
id short-term problems, some related to the costs 
iiomcowncrshipand some related to their. standard 
living. This report examines mechanisms that allow 
e elderly to generate cash-flow from their home 
|uily while remaining in their homes. The report 
scusses the potential size of the home equity 
inversion market among the elderly, develops a 
verse mortgage pricing model, and cxomUies lax 
sues involved in constructinga valid sale-leaseback, 
le study has four main conclusions: (1) Reverse 
orlgagcscan improve thccash-flow forsomeeldcriy 
imcowncrs. However, those with .small home 
|uily will find the cash-flow small while others will 
ad that alternative arrangements may improve their 
lancia! situations more tlian reverse morteaBescan. 


under such an agreement, (2) While the borrowi 
must be aware of contractual provisions, includi 
saleoflheliomeat the end of the term in some case 
the risks lo the borrower of default are minimal. 
As evidenceti by the development of private .seci 
programs and Stale programs, there is a growinj 
acceplanceof home equity conversion instruments 
the private market, (4) The analysis argues again 
the introduction of a Pederal program of reverse 
moilgago insurance at this lime. 


Building Housing for the Low-Incoi 
Elderly: Cost Containment and 
Modest Design in the Section 202 
Program 

Murray Austin Tnnier 
ilrlmn Inslitnte 
1984. 82p. 

In November 1981, HUD issued a series of cost- 
containment and modest-design requirements to 
achieve efficiency at reasonable cost in the Section ! 
direct loan program. Pive field offices were selec 
for case study analysis: Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Greensboro, North Caroli 


Officials 


rated cust-conlaininetit and desijjn requirements into 
their Section 202 processing routines. The rclalionship 
between Fair Market Rents (FMR) and local construc- 
tion costs proves to be the key factor in ttie implemen- 
tation of cost containment. Some offices have allowed 
greater latitude for projects and have enjoyed greater 
flexibility within FMR constraints. The cost-contain- 
ment requirements have led to change.s in Section 202 
projects. Unit sizes have been reduced, commercial 
spaces have been eliminated, design features and 
amenities are more utilitarian. Cost containment has 
appeared to reduce Section 202 development costs by 
ISpercent, althougha reliable estimateof cost savings 
cajmot be derived from a limited ca.se study. FMR 
limits impose an effective constraint on Section 202 
development costs. Cost savings are greatest where 
FMR'sarehigh relative loconstruction costs. If in the 
futureFMR'srisemore rapidly in relation toronstruc- 
lion costs, the savings achieved by cost containment 
could be sub.slaiUially eroded. The study contains 
tables of informalit)n on liousing unit characlonslics 
and costs, financial analysis, and cost-adjustment 
tnothodology. 


1985. 92p. 

Available from U.S. Confertmee of Mni/ors, 1620 I Sir 
NW., Washiitgloii, DC 20006 

Prepared by the U.S. Conference of Mayors in 
conjunction with the U.S. Department of Floiusin; 
and Urban Development and the U.S. Department ( 
Health ai\d Human Service.s' Administration on 
Aging (AoA), this planning guide was designed I 
help local officials develop both a framework to 
measure elderly housing needs and a strategy for 
a.ssistjng the elderly in choosing suitable and affo 
able living nrrangement.s. The first chaptt>r provid 
an overview of elderly housing in America. Sub- 
sequent chapters introduce sources as well as too 
and techniques to assist local officials in taking slock 
of existing and potential housing opportunities fo 
the elderly and surveying current and projected 
elderly populations. Special attention is paid to lli 
use of census materials. The section on aItGrncillv« 
living arrangements highlights accessory a pnrtmeni 







mred housing, ECHO housing, board and cnre 
omes, life care facilities, and retirement com- 
lunities. The last chaplerassists planners in dcvclop- 
ig a community strategy for elderly housing. The 
larts, graphs, and diagrams in this functional 
.lidebook contain a wide array of information and 
atistics related to demographics and housing needs, 
xteen appendixes provide additional references, 
c.scriptionsof HUD programs for the elderly, work- 
icets, and sample neighborhood profiles. 

'lanning Housing and Services for 
[le Elderly, A Process Guidebook. 
Second Edition, Revised 

Uu ic Michelle Pcnrlrcc nnd Sheldon L. Goldl)er}> 

m, 26 p. 

vnilnhlc from Americnn Associnlion of Ihmiea for the 
^in^, Siiile77Q. 1050 17lh Sireef NW., Witshin^ilon, DC 

'me 

his guide to planning facilities and related services 
)r the oldcM’ly is inlciuicd to help nonprofit, commu- 
ity organizations inlerosled in providing new 
jrvices or expanding existing services for the elderly- 
he term "facilities" is used broadly to encompass 
arloiis types of housing with and without added 
.‘rvices including; independent apartments; congre- 
ate housing where meals, housekeeping, and oilier 
.’rvices are provided; homes for the aging, wlicre a 
ilx of ro.sidenlial and intermittent health .services are 
rovided; long-term care institutions, in which health 
^rvices are provided regularly; as well ns combina- 
ons of any or all of these on a single campus or 
ccentralized or separate sites under one manage- 
lonl body. The planning and development process 
escribed is divided into four phases: preplanning (or 
relimiiinry planning), planning, obtaining capital 
.inds, and project preconstruction. 

lousing for the Elderly: The 
landbook for Managers 

'.osettn E. Parker 
984, 135p. 

ivniinhic from the Inst if tile of Real Estate Management of 
'ic National Association of Realtors, 430 North Michigan 
ivenne, Chicago, IL 60611-4090 


place to live. Housing for the Elderh/ outlines the spot 
skills and problems often associated with provid 
quality housing for the elderly. This handbook 
provides insight into the. social, physical, and hous 
needs of elderly persons as well ns detailed infornii 
lion on determining the local commimily housin 
needs, site selection, specialized building design, c 
structural concepts such as wheelchair accessibil 
and work surfaces. The author recommends judici' 
planning to respond to elderly residcuits' changii 
needs and offers practical, taclful vvay.s tooncoiii a^ 
tenants' independence. The text is supplemented I 
cost figures, statistics, diagrams, photographs, 
illustrations, and a reference section containing lejj 
dociimcntsand forms, an extensive bibliography, < 
lists of suppliers of goods and services. 


State Initiatives in Elderly Housin 

Marjorie Tiven and Barbara Rijlher 

1986, 79p. 

Availahle from Council of Slate Housing Agencies, 
Suite 118, 444 North Capitol Street NW, Washiiighni, I 
20001 

Drawing on the experience of Slate Housing Agon( 
and Stale Units on Aging, this report, sponsorec 
the Administration on Aging, attempts to provic 
framework for belter understanding of elderly hoii 
ing problems as well as a guide for state plannir 
Prepared for Stale government officials and hou 
developor.s who are charged with planning, dirccli 
and coordinating housing support services for k 
and moderate income elderly, this volume grou| 
housing initiatives into three categories: those ll 
help the elderly remain in their homes, those th 
help them live near family or other informal sot 
of support, and those that combine shelter with 
supportive services. The book also describes Stale 
Federal financing sources which support elderly 
housing programs nnd services. 

Housing for Elderly People: Desig 
Guidelines, Second Edition 

1987, 120p. 

Available from Canada Mortgage and Housing Corpora 
682 Montreal Road, Ottawa, Canada KIA 0P7 




jtnny Hr%Ticincy fnr iHn 


niiidplinos fur hoLisine elderlv OGOole who are 



hpiinsorod by the C.inadn Monday, e and Housing 
Curpuration. Thi* guidelines, which aro presented in 
I'rench as well as in linglish, arc intended for use by 
intlividiialsorgroups whoareiiuerestcd in sponsor- 
ing, financing, designing, or managing housing for 
(his population They provide information to facilitate 
the construction of residences which will support the 
autonomy and dignity of (he elderly. Ihc thesis of 
this guide is that user-orienled design and planning 
can help overcome many of the pliysiological and 
psychological problems associated with aging. The 
text covers choice of sites, communal facilities, access 
and circulation, heating, cooling, ventilation, security, 
privacy, design of the unit, and building 
management. 


Site Planning and Design for the 
Elderly: Issues, Guidelines, and 
Alternatives 

DiVnic V. GnstfMS 
1%‘5, 770/1. 

/IriJilaf'/cO'iiiJi V'mi iV()s/n?>jd Rcinliold Coin/’inn/, jnc., 115 
f-'illh Ari’nuc, New York. NY 7000.^ 

The provision of high-quality housing tor the elderly 
presents a number of special design challenges. 
Guidelines for planning indoor spaces for this ponu- 


planned housing developments for older cili/.ens ha 
not been given the same degree of attention. This 
book aims to bridge that gap by providing an overvii. 
of i.ssucs as we)) a.s recommendations for t)ie do.sij 
of surrounding outdoor space for housing plnnnei 
for relatively independent elderly persons, f’art I 
presents background information on housing altern 
lives and the aging proces.s and discusses specific 
design objectives within that context. SpeTtial require 
menlsof older persons and considerationsof safely, 
comtorl. and access are addressed. Part 2 covers t 
effect of neighborhood conditions on site develop 
menl. Part 3 examines special categories of outdoi 
use such as recreational u.se. Part 4 considers futu 
trends linking aging, housing, and design, lllustn 
tionsanci examples from actual site designs arc used 
throughout. 


Older American's Guide to Housin 
and Living Arrangements 

Margaret Cold 
1984, 737/7. 

Available from The Inslitiilefor Consumer Policj/ Research 
Consumers Union. 256 Washington Street , Mount Verne 
NY 10553 

Designed fornroft’ssifift.nk wlm wni k iviMi fhf.* pidcr 


Florence V. Burden Foundation. A chapter is 
'oted to each major housing option: accessory 
irtments, ECI 10 housing, small group residences, 
ior apartments, retirement communities, life care 
rontinuing care, adult foster homes, and nursing 
lilies. Health requirements, physical features of 
housing, projected financial costs, services, social 
, relationship with sponsors and the community, 
I further information sources arc discussed. The 
‘rnativc of slaying in the original home, either 
neorundcra home sharing plan, is al.so examined, 
pendixes include checklists for health and finances, 
vveW as resource information and nursing home 
Bening charts. 


SnuiucI }. III tnid Ellif- G. 

Office of Devclopiiient nitil Re^ciiicii, il.S. 
nieut of Houain^i ami Urban Dcvclopnwnl 
1983, 23p. 

Accessory apartments are one solution to demo- 
graphic trends creating increased demand for sinn 
affordable housing units, particularly by the elderl 
and other groups with low or fixed incomes. 7 he\ 
make belter u.se of cxi.sting hou.sing, help maintaii 
the property, cause minimal disruption to llie neigh- 
borhood, encourage a multigeneralional populalio 
do not involve large local expenditures, provide 




iiK'uniL' Iti financially pivssc\i homeowners, enhance 
the tax base, and provide opportunities for improved 
^(ivernmenl control of housing. However, citizens are 
oflonciuicerned that accessory apartments will place 
an unacc(‘ptable burden on the infrastructure and 
local services and hurl properly values. This report 
describes Innovative ways that local governments 
have addressed these concerns through zoiiing, 
regulations, and surveys. It reviews four basic 
methods by which a community can permit and 
regulate accessory' apartments-, zoning ordinance, 
special-use permit, variance, and licensing. Also 
discussed are guidelines for designing regulations, 
monitoring and enforcing them, and building public 
.support for legalizing accessor)' apartments. The 
appendixes contain a description of the experience of 
Babylon, New York, and a list of local contacts. 


Accessory Apartments in 
Single-Family Dwellings 

Gellen 
1985. 240p. 

AiHiUnble from Center for Urban Poliaj RescarchlRiUgers 
Utiiwrsihj. P.O. Box 489, Piscntauvii/, Nj 08854 

Accessory apartmenls—Iegal and illegal-arc one of 
the fastest-growing housing options in the United 
States. This book assesses the potential of accessory 


for regulating density and occupancy that, in lurr 
permit more flexible use of singlC'faniily homes. 
Strategics are included that promote apartment 
conversions and ensure adequate quality control I 
the dwellings themselves and for Ihc suri'c^iindin^ 
neighborhood. Among the topics discussed are 
physical planning problems of conversions nnd 111 
related zoning issues, including the purposes of 
density and occupancy controls in upper income 
single-family neighborhoods. The author also addre 
SOS the changes in requirements for individurt I livinj: 
space in today's society and provides case historic 
of conversions in different coninninities. 


Granny Flats: An Assessment of 
Economic and Land Use Issues 

Arthur /. Rcij^er nnd David Eu^cl 

Office of Polk']/ Dcvehpincnl and Rescnirh, il.S. Depn 

incut of Housing' nurf llrhau DcuHopmeuI 

1983. 98p. 

In contrast to other accessory housing, graiiny fla 
are separate structures on the same lot as an existing 
single family house that are intended primarily ft) 
elderly persons and arc removable. Tliis report 
examines the costs of granny flats, including the 
availablity and terms of financing, and the nhiltty 
local land use and zoning regulations to accom modr 
this type of housing. Cost estimates are grouDed 



ts to cover financing, nvwnlcnance, insurance, 
ities, taxes, and transfer/relocation costs. Two 
’olhetical cases illvjstrate carrying and transfer 
ts: a single-family homeownership vvhereanadult 
lily member owns the unit and a scatter-silc rental 
ject where a nonprofit organization owns the flats 
' rents them to homeowners for an elderly relative, 
all ties deciding whether to revise their regulations 
hci VC to balance the potentially significant benefits 
■>e elderly with equally legitimate concernsabout 
eased density, aesthetics, and other potentially 
erse impacts on the community. A major issue is 
ether a unit can technically fit on a particular lot 
'/■ the few exi.sling granny flat ordinances suggest 
I conmuinities prefer to locate units only in low 
isity areas. 


-HO Housing: A Review of Zoning 
iues and Other Considerations 

ick H. Hare tuul l.indn H. Hollis 
32/). 

ilnhlc fro)n Ainmaiii Associnlioii of Retired Persons. 
9 K Sired NW., OC 200^9 

■ Lise of small temporary units placed in side or 
' yards, now commonly called ECHO homes, Is 
rare and possibly nol well understood by local 
cinls. This booklet review.s ECHO housing zoning 
los, unit size requirements, lot .size, the location 
ho 1.1 nil on the lot, designs for removability, 
ndation types, and occupancy requirements. In 
1 C cases, retired homeowners occupy the smaller 


ECHO unit, while the larger house they own is 
occupied by other family members or loiUed to a 
unrelated family. Other issues reviewed arc parkiuj 
access to the ECHO unit, compatibility of the ECHC 
unit with surroundings, application procedures, an 
concerns such as energy efficiency and taxes. Exislii 
zoning regulnlion.s are described wherever applical 
particularly those from California communities th 
allow ECHO hoiLsing. An appendix includes Califo 
Ilia's enabling legislation on ECHO unit size and 
applications as well as ordinance material from fc 
communities. 


Adaptive Reuse for Elderly Housir 

Lirrii McNickle niid Beverh/ Deitcoti 
1986, 89 }k 

Ai'iii/tTWc from U.S. Conferenee of Miiyors, 1620 I Sir 
NW.. Wiisliin^i;lon. DC 20000 

In June 1986, the U.S. Conference of Mayors ndoptc 
the following policy statement'. "The reuse of bui 
mgs for elderly housing has been shown to be nc 
only a cost effective housing option, but also irmtua 
beneficial in revilalizingand strengthening neiglibc 
hoods, and preserving historic and community 
landmarks." With funds from the Administration o 
Agingand assistance from various national hou.sinj 
aging, and community development orgnniz.ntior 
the Conference of Mayors gathered information < 
local experiences with adaptive reuse for elderly 
housing and conducted a national survey. Findir 
of this survey are provided throughout this 




guidebook, which was develuped to assist Mayors 
and local olticials in fr’ining a better understanding 
i)f the multiple benehts, as well as constraints, 
involved with the reuse of facilities for housing the 
elderlv. It provides background information on the 
issue of adaptive reuse as an alternative housing 
option, describes facilities most commonly adapted 
for reuse, discusses issues relating to t!\o a'usc of 
historic buildings for elderly housing, emphasizes the 
importance ot architecUiral considerations in design- 
ing a reuse project lor the elderly, points out the 
mutual benefits to the elderly and the neighborhood 
of these projects, suggests the types and levels of 
support services to be offered, and discusses costs 
and the role of the city in developing successful 
adaptive reuse projects. Appendixes include a 
selected bibliography, analysis of survey results, 
Secniitry of Ihe Interior's Slantlnnls (or Rehabililafioii. 
selected contacts, organizations, and information on 
waysin which thcTax Reform Actof 19«6 will impact 
adaptive reuse projects. 


Old Homes — New Families: Shared 
Living for the Elderly 

Coriiim F. Slreib, K'. Edward Fc/ls. and Mnry Aunt* flUka 
1934. MSji 

Amiable frinii Colionfim Uiu'i-trsify Rre.-is, Broadumj. 
ln’iii}*loihon-Hitdson. NY 2£}5,33’ 

Ikiscd on research carried out throughout the United 
Stales and Great Britain, this book outlinc.s daily living 
patterns of shared living households for the elderly, 
rhese households create "families" — primary group 
environments that provide services and companion- 
ship in a noninstitutional setting. The households also 


maintain links with formal organizations such as 
churches, nonprofit organizations, welfare agenc 
and governmental bodies. The authors analyze I' 
contemporary social context within which shai'ec 
living arrangements have arisen, outline various 
living arrangements available to the elderly, dcscril 
in detail the "Sharc-A-Homc" model in Orlando, 
Florida, and cover the spread of this model to ot 
localities. Fifteen ca.se studies of shared living provi 
examples of the diversity in sponsorship slructui 
and costs characterized by this type of living arrang 
ment. Problems in establishing these facil i ties as wc 
as sociological interpretations and implications fo 
social policy are covered. Appendixes list names an 
addresses of shared housing projects in 28 Stato.s 
well as U.S. and British source materials on shan 
housing. 


V*: 


Disabled 








lohii IV., 25 }/ciir$ old, i$ pnrnhjzcd from flw wnisl 
/iuicrtut’(isi7i/iiinMi’iii>friiromi(f /i/spnrcnf's /loirn'Tyn 
Hid of II wlwcicimir. He recenlh/ i^ot n job ns n tech, 
writer mid isniixious to find n sninllnpnrtnient of his ( 
dose to fiublic tmnspovtntlou, shomm*^ oiui other 


conveniences. 


Since difficuUics experienced by iho disabled 
finding suitable housing to accommodate their i 
are often similar to those confronting the frail el 
and elderly persons with physical impairmen 
legislation and HUD programs to dea I witli ther 
often targeted to both groups, c.g., Section 2l 
Section 232. 


In addition to ongoing programs, other receii 
activities on behalf of the disabled include; 


• Clearing final regulations stipulating that p 
financed by Community Development Block ' 
and related programs must be accessible to d 
individuals. If CDBG funds are u.sed for new, 
constructed housing, at least 5 percent of the 
must be accessible to the disabled in projects of 
more units. The same 5 percent standard app 
rehabilitated projects including 15 or more ur 
repairs are equal to 75 percent of the develop 
replacement cost. 


• "^nnrmnrinc^ Hpvpinnmpnt nf a rPQrtiirrp oiiit 



housing for the chronically mentally ill and the 
dcvelopmcntaliy disabled dcv'elopcd through the 
Soclion 2(12 program. 

• Sponsoring a manual to provide general and 
technical information on designing and building 
adaptable hou.sing. 

• rarlicipaling in the foi inulation of Uniform Federal 
Acce.ssibilily Standards in conjunction with other 
Federal standard-setting agencies. 

• Creating an Office of Special Advisor for the 
Handiceapped to promote awarenc.s.s of the housing 
needs (^f people with disabilities and to assure 
adequate access by handicapped persons to HUI> 
nssi.sted housing. This Office meets with other Federal 
and governmental agencies to assure that their 
regulations and issuances dealing with disabled 
persons are included in MUD's operating regulations. 

In recent years, ni<3ny architects, planners, and local 
officials hav'e become increasingly involved in helping 
disabled persons gain unrestricted access to housing 
and public spaces. Many of the reports and books in 
this section reflect this awareness. Another common 
tliome of several of llio items in this socUon is the 
need to structure protected onvironmonts which will 
help disabled individuals who cannot live in inde- 
pendent .settings to realize their full potential. 


Adaptable Housing: A Technical 
Manual for Implementing Adaptable 
Dwelling Unit Specifications 

Banivr Free EnviwnriU’Uls, inc. 

1987, 77p. 

Adaptable housing is accessible housing that looks 
no different from other housing, but has features that 
can be easily adjusted, added to, or removed to suit 
the needs of residents whether they arc disabled, 
elderly, or non-disabled. The adaptable design 
approacli opens up the possibility for mass-produced, 
attractive and universally usable housing available in 


HUD-spon.sorcd report contains both general an^ 
technical information on designing and building 
adaptable units and is intended for builders, devoU 
ers, liousmg managers, architects, product manuh 
turers, government and building code officials. 1 
explains adaptable features as specified in natior 
and Federal standards, ANSI 1986 and UFAS 1984 
and was designed to be used in conjunction 
with them. 


Guidelines for the Development c 
Housing for Persons With 
Developmental Disabilities 

ilrlxiii Sptt'ms Rc.'^cnn'h nnii Inc. nnil 1 

Shnw & Asfiociak’fi 

mo, S2p. 

These guidelines assist HUD, project sponsors, i 
appropriate Stale agencies in implementing the 
provisions of Section 202 of the Housing and Comi 
nily Development Act of 1974, which authorizes 
direct loans to housing projects for developmeni 
disabled persons. The infovmatioji included in tl 
report will also assist potential sponsors to deck 
whether to apply for Section 202 funds. The HU 
guidelines focus on the review and processing o 
Section 202 loan application.s pertaining to hoiisi 
for dcvelopmentally disabled persons. They add 
analyses of project architecture and engineering, c 
environment and market, fair housing and equa 
opportunity, mortgage credit, and valuation. Ot 
HUD responsibilities considered are housing man 
ment and project services. Guidelines for projee 
sponsors cover planning, constructing, and mana] 
a Section 202 project. The guidelines for State agen 
likely to become involved in Section 202 housing 
dcvelopmenlally disabled persons focus on the 
benefits of the Section 202 Program, mechanisms t 
could lend support to projects, and liaison with HI 
through the planning and operational phases. Apj 
dixes contain a program design statement outline : 
a service program description. 


tandards and Criteria for the 
hronically Mentally III in the 
action 202/8 Direct Loan Program; 
inal Report, Final Standards 

'Onii S^slvms Rciicnn'h niid hl]i^inceriii^. hic. 

83, 184ii. 

\is rcporl contains the standards and criteria for 
msing for the chronically mentally ill in the Section 
2/8 Direct Loan Program, documentation of their 
olution, technical assistance for potential project 
onsors, and policy rccotnniendalions. The actual 
indards and criteria are presented ns follows: an 
[reduction covering purposeand eligibility, pnrtici- 
ition by State mental health authorities, mortgage 
?dit analysis, valuation analysis, equal oppoiUtnity 
inlysis, cost analysis, nrchilccturnl and engineering 
lalysis, and housing management. Rationales for 
e standards as well as major is.sues in developing 
ction 202 projects for the chronically mentally ill arc 
50 discu.ssed. Tlio report emphasises a rigid separa- 
m of fiscal responsibility for housing costs and 
rvice costs, policies which focus on minimizing 
ances of default rather than alternative uses of the 
oject should default occur, standards which cncour- 
,c administrative flexibility and initiative, and the 
iportance of a collaborative relationship between 
UD field offices and State mental health authorities, 
jidelines forsponsors cover preparing theapplica- 
>n, conditional and firm cominilrnent, initial and 
tal closing, and ongoing management. The rcporl 
ggest.s modifications of the Section 202/8 Program 
id alternatives to facilitate the development of 
)using opportunities for the chronically mentally ill. 
q’erences and lists of project consultants and exler- 
il reviewers arc appended. 


ssessing Housing Needs for Persons 
lith Disabilities: A Guide and 
esource Book 

h/M. Abasia, Man/ Ann Allnrii, nnd Vnleriej. Bradley, 
ni 

>nnnn Services Research insiihifc 
84, 269p. 

) aid decisionmaking in assessing housing needs for 
sablcd oersons. this resource book provides a 


genera! guide for conducting a needs assessmen 
well as related technical and supplementary mater 
An overview section identifies seven preliminar) 
steps that should be completed before initiating ne 
assessment activities, including establishing the 
purposeof thcas.sessment and identifying the targ 
population. This section also di.scusscs the select 
of assessment methods and wavs to present and 
implement needs assessmetit information. The 
technicalseclion con tains definitions used by the L 
Department of Housing and Urban Dcvclopmen 
establish eligibility for Federal housiiigand disabili 
programs. It delineates the types of Information th^ 
should be collected during the needs assessment 
individual economic and sociodcmngraphic variab 
natureof di.sabilityand fiinctionallimitations, lion: 
design and support needs, and housing inventory, 
dcscribe.s the advantages and disadvantages of s 
needs assessment approaches and the principal 
components of survey design. Another section 
discusses the use of computers to match hou.sinj 
demand with housing availability. 'I'lie friini sect 
summarizes 36 State and local needs assessment 
examples, describes six national data bases, and cit 
reference materials that pertain to Itousing need; 
assessment. This resource section also includes 
several assessmenl instruments that address svic 
issues as primary disability, functional limitation 
housing-related limitations, housing design neec 
and willingness to relocate. 


Methodology for Local Use in 
Determining the Need for Low-Cc 
Housing for the Disabled 

1986, 28p. 

Awj7fl6/t? from Virginia Deyarliucnt of Housing and 
Coniinaiiity Dcvclopincnt, Office of Housing Services, 2 
North Fourth Street, Richinnnd, VA 23219 

Conductingn housing needs assessment for disabi 
persons presents a challenge for legislative bodi< 
service providers and other public a nd priva te agei 
cics. The purpose of this report, which was deri 
from Assessing Housing Needs for Persons iviih Disahi, 
is to assist these groups by outlining a step-by-s 
approach to conducting a housing needs asscssme 
Three stages in the process are discussed in deti 
preliminary tasks (setting up a steering commitl' 


giuup tiiiu lyptf Of aiitcl CO De 

cred, and developing a plan), implementing the 
5smcnt (identifyingstaff, selecting and testing the 
ssment technique, organizing data), and piepar* 
he final report (studying background and design, 
ings«and recommendations). Appendixes include 
)del Housing Needs Survey f’orm for Disabled 
ons, a discus.sion of technicnl considerations, and 
naries of several housing assessment case 

!CS. 


ess for the Handicapped: The 
ner-Free Regulations for Design 
Construction in all 50 States 

S’. !jof)f niid lohii A. Rncbcr 
701p. 

blcfioiu Van Nostrund Rcinhold Coim^mtim/ fnc.. 135 
'flfii Sfreef, Nein ’i'tirt, NV 10020 

'incipal purpose of this book is to present an 
vfoJlow graphic summation of accessibility 
tions for the design professional or builder. The 
I also includes Federal minimum requirements 
'.tiomil coitsensus standards sucl\ as UOCA, 
and tlK* Uniform Building Code. The authors 
graphic approach using diagmms and charts 
:d by topic. Subjcct.s covered include K'hcel* 
monsions, reaches, passageand turningdata; 
ch spaces and alcove minimums; clearances for 
ling objects; crutches and canes; site design; 
^ys; elevators; toilets; eijuipment and special 
5 types. A special section de.scribcs how the 
neats must be applied in each State, how 
ons can be obtained and where to obtain 
jal information in each State. 


ican National Standard for 
ngs and Facilities — Providing 
sibilty and Usability for 
:ally Handicapped People 

roju the Amen'enjt National Standnvds Inslifitle, 
iin'fii/. New York, NY lOOlS 

edition of the American National Standard 
ANSI) A117. 1, Specifications for Making 


Duiiaings anti raciiities AcccssiDic to, and Usable by 
the Physically Handicapped was prepared by a 
committee made up of representatives of disability 
groups, design professions, rehabilitation specialties 
and .services, building owners and management 
associations, building product manufacturers, build- 
ing code developers and administrators, senior citizen 
groups, and Federal standard-setting agencies. The 
standard provides specifications for elements of 
buildings and facilities that can be used in making 
functional spaces accessible. It is applicable to new 
buildings and facilities and includes spaces, elements, 
site improvements, public walks, remodeling and 
rehabilitation of existing construction, and perma- 
nent. temporary, and emergency conditions. It is 
intended for adoption by government agencies and 
organizations sotting codes to achieve unformity in 
the technical design criteria in building codes and 
other regulations; it can also be used by non- 
governmental sources as technical design guidelines 
or requirements. The 1986 edition facilitates its 
referencing in building codes and Federal design 
standards in the interest of achieving uniformity in 
design specifications. Changes were also made lo the 
standard loalign It with IhcUniform Federal Accossi- 
billty Standard, which was developed during the 
review process for this standard. Other changes in 
the ANSI standard reflect technological developments 
specifically in alarm and commiu>ications systems for 
use by visually or hearing impaired individuals. 


Uniform Federal Accessibility 
Standards 

19S4. 88p. 

AwHohle from Architectural rturf TrfiusporfrtfioiJ Barriers 
CoHipfmna' Bonrrf, Rao»i 1010, Sxvitzer Building, 330 C 
Street SVV., Wnshingtou, DC 20202 

The U.S. General Services Administration, the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, the 
U.S. Department of Defense and the U.S. Postal 
Service have jointly developed uniform standards for 
the design, construction, and alteration of Federal and 
federally-funded facilities so that physically handi- 
capped persons will have ready access and use of 
them in accordance with the Architectural Barriers 
Act of 1968. This document, which presents these 
standards, embodies an agreement to minimize the 





ferences between the st.indnrds previouiily used by 
? four stnndnrd-setliny n^cncie.s, lUid the .jccoss 
indiirds rocommendod for facilities that arc not 
terally funded or coiLStriictcd. The loclinicnlprovi- 
ms of these standards are tlu* same as lliose of the 
nerican National Standard Institute's document 
17.1-1980, except ns noted in the text. 'I’he technical 
indards cover minimum rcquircmcnl.s for newly 
nstructed accessible sites, exterior facilities and 
ildings, accessible housing, and additions, altera- 
ns and historic preservation aspects of buildings, 
tailed standards including diagrams are provided 
■ space allowances, reach ranges, accessible routes, 
.)truding objects, ground and floor surfaces, park- 
land passenger loading zones, curb ramps, stairs, 
vators, windows, doors, entrances, and many 
ter elements of buildings. Standards for restau- 
its, health care and mercantile faciliticsand libraries 
; also provided. 


Barrier-free Exterior Design: Anyor 
Can Go Anywhere 

Gaty O. Ruhijit’fff, cif. 

1985, 124p. 

/lufiifrtWc/roiu Van iVostifUir/ f f 

l-'ifUt Aiieiiw, Ni'w Yorf;, NY WOOS 

This book is an outgrowth of research which was 
conducted to produce Barrier Free Site Desigit and the 
Ihrec-volumc series, Access to the F.nvirofnnent (sun 
niaries of these books can be found in Selected Resoun 
Guide on Accessible E}n>iroii}neiUs for the Disabled, sei 
page 37). It deals with the areas between andoutsidi 
individual buildings, presenting speci fic dimension 
requirements and recommendations for designing 
both public and private exterior spaces so that the 
may Iw completely accc.ssibic to all users. The dimen 
sions should be viewed as general guidelines repi 

",.1-, t,. il. .. . 
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3ace restrictions, general site accessibility, walks, 
itcrsecttnus, ranrps, stairs and handrails, walls, 
ales, fences, railings, waiting areas, drop-off zones 
nd parking, vegetation, signage, recreation consider- 
lions, and site furniture. 


Minnetiofi! Housiuf^ riiiiiiicc A^cnci/ 

19S6. 9 bulh'lina 

Aiuiilahlc from Miinu'solo Docnmciil^Cciilor, U7 Uitivi 
s/fi/ Aiviiiic, Si. Piuil, MN 55155 


lousing Disabled Persons 

982, 57p. 

vnilablc from Caiindu Mortgni^c and Housing CorinmUion. 
82 Monh'i'fjf Rooil. OHiiwn. Cmmda KIA (IP7 

lie plans, specifications, and diagrams in this guide 
/ill help architects, builders, and vehabilitaliontcjnns 
\inimize architectural barriers in residences for 
isablcd individuals. The guide covers housing 
iternntives, basic design principles, criteria for 
:sidcnlial buildings, the dwelling unit and design 
Mturcs for detached liousc.s. Typical plans for one- 
nd Iwo-bcdroom units are included. 



The Home Accciiiiihililii liiforinniioii Sc/'/es is a set of nil 
bulletins providing details on modifying existing 
single-family homes to increase accessibility. The 
series was based upon past experience in ad minisle 
ing a statewide program in llic home improvemc 
area. Tlic first bulletin outlines general issues li> 
consider in remiideling to meet accessibility need 
and contains a short bibliography The remaining 
bulletins address: nun'cment, ramps, .stairways, 
lifting devices, batlirooms, kitchens, transfer and 
balanceaids, controls, and ec)iiipmen[. Each bulleti 
identifies the basic design principles involved, gent 
construction details to follow, and a range of cos 
that may be expected. 


Cost of Accessibility in New 
Single-Family Homes 

MimicMtn Hoiisins> Fimma’ Aycna/ 

1985, 51}). 

Availdbie from Ihc Minnciioln DocHnuml^i Center, 117 
Untmsili/ /li’cmrc, Sf. Paul, MN 55155 

The Minnesota Housing Finance Agency prepare 
series of co.st analyses to determine the extent to 
which design modifications performed to meet ll 
needs of a disabled family mcmbei can affect theco 
ofa new detached single-family home. I'he analy.se 
are based on the 1984 edition of the "Residential Lij; 
Commercial Cost Data" piiblisiicd by Robert Sno 
Means Company, with costs adjusted for the Mi 
neapolis-St. Paul metiopolitan area. This report 
summarizes the potential cost.s for three hypothetit 
families and for maximum and minimum values. T 
households assume one disabled person in a fan 
of four; the disabled person has a different role (e.g 
wage earner, homemaker or dependent) in each 
situation. The report concludes that additional ci 
for accessibility modifications are within the bror 
range of $700 to $14,600 in 1984 dollars. The nati 
of the disabling condition and the role of thcdisabli 
individual has a significant inipact on the cost. T 






3iC(il range of costs are from $1,600 to $5,200. Tlie 
)ort includes clelailed ccisl analyses of stjuate 
Uc\ge, foundcMioiVenlvy details, oilier exlevior 
Lies such as curb ramps and sidewalks, space and 
ture issues (e.g., doors, windows, bathroom and 
clien design and fixtures), and otlierilemssuchas 
irways, lifts, and laundry. 


ammunity Group Homes: An 
ivironmental Approach 

chitcclurc, Rescnrcli, Conatnu'lion. Inc. 

I77ii. 

nildblcfroin Van Nn^lrniul Rciiiliohi Contfiiiiii/, hic.. 115 
III Avciitic, Ncu' York, NY 1000.^ 

sed on the results of on-sile observation of group 
mes as well as a survey of re.sidents and staff of 
lup living facilities, pre- 

its guidelines for designing group homes to help 
?sc settings provide personalized supportive 
ysical environments for residents. The authors, 
mibers of a design and consulting firm, maintain 
U, in many instances, the dy.sfunctional qualities 
large institutional environments have been dupli- 
ed in small group home settings. The book focuses 


for the treatment of shared and private space, coiisii 
eralions of structural soundness, the liome's locatio 
in the cormiixniliy, and neighbor reaction. Section 
are devoted to starting a group home, changing 
bedrooms and shared spaces, and behavioral ma^ 
ping. Interviews witli home operators and reside*! 
provide insights into their feelings and expericnci 
with the community group home environment, a 
photographs and diagrams illustrate many of the 
concepts covered in the (ext. 


Siting Group Homes for 
Developmentally Disabled Persons 

Marlin faffc and Vionin^ l\ Smith 
1986. ‘/(•p 

AiHulahli' from Amcricnn Planning Association, 1313 Lnr 
60th Street, OeVnye, IL 60637. PAS Ri'iwt 397 

The number of small community residential fnciiitie 
(CRt-s) for developmcntallv disabled persons has 
grown dramatically in thelastdccade, increasing fre 
Oil in 1972-74 to 6,414 in 1982. Despite this grow 
and studies that indicate that property values in 
neighborhoods where a CRF is located do not d(?clin 
zoning controversies frequently still arise over IIk 







Aiiunxg local I'osideats. Recent rcsoaich indicales that, 
in the past, local zoning codes and special retjinre- 
ments for permits have been used to discriininalo 
against group homes. This illusliated report, spon- 
sored by the U.S. Department ot I lealth and Human 
Services, examines the siting of group homes for 
persons with developmental disabilities in residential 
neighborhoods. I'ollowing a consideration of tlic 
research literature, current State and local zoning 
practices, and recent legal developments, it offers 
model zoning provisions designed to improve j*cgula- 
tions of grou p homes. The provision.^ add ress zoning 
definitions, permitted uses, continuation of prior 
nonconforming iise.s, relationship between Stateand 
Federal supervisory requirements, and the concerns 
of neighbtns hosting a group home in their 
community. 


Impacts on the Surrounding 
Neighborhood of Group Homes foi 
Persons with Developmental 
Disabilities 

Daniel Inuber 
19S6, 

Az’ailahic from Croiif> Hoiiu' Impncl Sfmh/, Covcnior'a 
Planning Conneii o)i Dcvclopmcntnl Disnhiliticii. Siofr 
10-601, 100 Wc^l liiiiiiiolp}i. Cliiai^o, IL 6060! 

Many citizens are concerned about the effects that 
proposed group homes for the devclopmentaliy 
disabled will have cm property values, ncighborhoo( 
safety, and stability, rhis study tracked the sales c 
2,261 residential properties in the immediate neigi 
borhoods of 14 group home sites and 14 control 
neighborhoods in urban, suburban, and rural sectio 
of Illinois. Researchers also conducted a coniprebcn 
sive statewide survey of more than 2,200 persons wi 
developmental disabilities who live in community 
residences to identify any criminal activities in whicl 
they engaged from 1083 through 1985. Study data 
conclusively show the following; 1) Properly vnlu' 
rose in 79 pcrcenl of the neighborhoods with a grou}: 
homeand in 71 percent of the control neighborhood 
2) Nocause and effect relationship was found betwo 
opening group homes and turnover rales in the 
surrounding comnuinilies; and 3) The crime rale I 
developmcnially disabled individuals living in grou 
homes is substantially lower than the crime rale f 
the general Ulincns population. Appendixes contain 
description of statistical tests, descriptions of the 
group hcmics studied and a list of control neighbe 
Imods, a list ofother studies on the impact of group 
homes and halfway housc^s on properly values nr 
turnover, and the survey used to ascertain crimin 
involvement of devc*lopmentalIy disabled persons 



Jmn S. rtjft/ her Uvo prcsc/idof c/uVc/reii ?o(?iv {?t’i 
tlieirapmiwenl three months n^o when her htn 
them and she wns no longer nhle lo pnij the ren 
no money to place the children i)i dny care so H 
loiyk fur a job. The Iwo-bedioom npnrlmcnt she . 
shoring with ii friend's fninily has become toocivw 
she isafraid Ihnl shennd her children xuill be forced 
info the street before lon;^. 

Like Jonn S., many of the homeless on the str 
the Nation's cities find themselves in that prt 
as a result of an unexpected crisis affecting 
jiient, family statusorhcalth. Manyothers, 1 
arc without shelter due to l(^ngstanding cimc 
poverty, unemployment, alcohol or drug a 
mental illness. 

In July 1987, in 
problem of he • 


Homeless 






Congress pnsi 
anceactknowr 
Act provides fi 
administered I 
increased coor 
Federal, State 
thcin^pactofp 
this legislation, 


ing HUD prog 


• Emergency E 
grants for there 


• Supplirtivc Housing Ocmonstr^lion Program 
(SHD) lias two components; Thu Transitional Housing 
Denumslralion program is designed to provide 
Uousitxg and supportive services to encourage (he 
movement of homeless individuals to independent 
living arrangments. The Permanent Housing for 
Handicapped Homeless Persons Program supports 
community-based long-term housingand supportive 
services for this subgroup of the homeless. 

• Supplemental AssislanccforPacilities to Assist the 
Homeless IVogram provides comprehensive assist- 
ance for particularly innovative programs for, or 
alternative metliods of, meeting the immediate and 
long-term needs of homcle.ss individuals and families 
by assisting the purchase, lease, renovation, or 
conversion of facilities to assist t!\e liomeless, or the 
provision of supportive services for homeless indi- 
vidualsand familiesand provides assistance locover 
theco.sts in excess of assistance provided under CSC 
and SHD programs. Applications for assistance in 
excess of ESG and SHD funding arc considered only 

if program funds remain after awards are made to 
applications for comprehensive assistance. 

In addition, the McKinney Act provides an increase 
in budget authority for as.sistanco under the Section 
8 Moderate Kehabilitation Program to be used for the 
moderate rehabilitation of Single Room Occupancy 
(SRO) housing for occupancy by the homeless. 


'I hc reports and books in this section of the l e.source 
guide include overviews of tlie problem of homeless 
ness in tlie United Slates and Canada, materials 
produced in connection with the International Ye, 
ofShelterfor the Homeless, and reports focusing on 
special aspects of homelessness, such as the "unshe 
lered woman," and the role of transitional hoiisin 


The Homeless in Contemporary 
Society 

Richnrd D. Bin^hnin, Roi/ E. Green, mid Snnnni^ H. Whil 
19S7. PJOf). 

Aviiilahle fioiii Sn^e PuhliciUions, Inc . , 21 1 1 West Hillcre 
Drive. NewUniy Park, CA 91320 

Hoiiieleifi in Contcin}Hmiiy .'5c)eft’/i/ was devcicipcd w 
financial support from HUD's Office of I’olicy De- 
velopment and Research. The volume is composed i 
loessaysdivided into two sections: "Understanding; 
Homelessness," and "I’olicy and Program Opliotv 
The authors include professors of urban affairs, 
architecture, planning, medicine, nursing and soc 
ology as well as reprosentalives of hederal and St« 
governincnls, private industry, and nonprofit orgar 
•nations. The fir.sl section include.s chapters on the 


International Year of Shelter for the Homeless 


To focus w'orldvvide attention on the problem of 
inadequate shelter, the United Nations designated 
1987 as the International Year of Shelter for the 
Homeless (lYSH). The U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development spearheaded U.S. activities 
during lYSH. U.S. efforts in bchalfof I YSH included; 

• A national information campaign, including pro- 
duction and dissemination of publications, a video, 
exhibits and information kits, to increase public 
awareness of national and international lYSH goals; 

• A national awards program to recognize local 
projects to improve shelter and neighborhoods for 
low-income people; and 




Mils ill idcnlifying and cimnting the iionieless, an 
vorvievv of the Iiomeless populations including 
onielcss veterans, women and cliildren, and the 
vailability of low-income housing. Tlu* second 
eclion discusses the role of religious and nonprofit 
rganizations in combating homele.ssness, describes 
emonstration projects and innovative models for 
heltcring the homeless, presents the official position 
f the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
)eveIopiruMit with regard to Federal aid to the 
omeless, discusses self-help housing programs, and 
ocumciits the intei nationai scope of the problem as 
;ell as cuncnl efforts of the United NIalions Center 
ir Human SellleiiKMits to implement International 
ear of SheltcM' for the Homeless programs. 


Report to the Secretary on the 
lomeless and Emergency Shelters 

Office of Polk'}/ Dovciopoieiit nnd Resenreh. U.S. Dt’/w//- 
jcnl of nnd UrlviM DiM't'/opjJJcnl 

984, 73/J. 

he 1984 study on wliich this report is based systcmal- 
:ally examined the homeless issue on a national scale; 
provides a profile of tlie homeless in tlie United 
tate.sand reviews the extent of shelter capacity and 
ther programs for the homeless as of that year, 
indings are based on over 500 interviews with 
nowledgcnble local observers in a nationally repre- 
LMita five sample of 60 metropolitan areas, a national 
iirvey of emergency shelter operators, site visits to 
0 localities across the Nation, a 50-Statc survey of 
tntc activities, discussion.s with representatives of 
ntional organizations concerned about the homeless, 
nd a review of available local studies and reports, 
he homeless are defined as persons whose nighttime 
isidence is an emergency shelter, public area, or 
ublic facility. Although there has been no thorough 
ensus of the homeless population, the data sources 
f this study produce estimates ranging from 192,000 
■0 586,000. Estimates arc broken down by region and 
ity size. The profile of the homeless examines the 
xtent of alcohol abuse and mental illness in this 
lopulalion, personal crises that have precipitated 
omelessness, their economic conditions, prior 
lOusing, demography, length of homelessness, and 
egional and city-size variations. The review of 
belters and other services considers national shelter 


services and rules, cost.s, and the roles of variouj 
governmental levelsand the privalescctor in provii 
ing services for the homeless. Appendixes contai 
sampling and estimation procedures and an anm 
laled bibliograpliy of 99 reports on the homeless 


Responding to America's Homeles 
Public Policy Alternatives 

F. Slcvciis Rciihnni nnd Tcny }'. Hii^s 
I9S6, ISSp. 

Ai'nilnhli'fioni Prtii\^i‘r Piiblialn’ra. 52 1 Fiflfi Avenue. Nt 
York. NY 10175 

The authors of this study, a senior analyst in I lUD'; 
Division of Policy Studies, Office of Policy Devol 
mcnl and Research, and the director of the Center f 
Urban Studies at Youngstown Slate University, str 
that those who are currently attempting to cope vvil 
the problem of homelessness are still in the midst o 
"public discovery and the vapid reformulation of 
perceptions and policy" on this highly visible iss 
Within this context, they begin their analysis of i 
difficult problem with a consideration of the nati 
of homeles.sness; initial chapters analyze method 
being u.sed to count the Iiomeless population in 
United States, and provide portraits of both the 
long-term and recently homeless. They discLiss I 
complex paUevn of causes leading to homolessnt 
including unemployment, alcoholism ami siibsta 
abuse, chronic extreme economic deprivation, pc 
sonal attributes of the homele.ss, and in.stitutionc 
Hetors such ns a drop in the low-income housin; 
supply, nnd deinstitulionniiznlion of the inentally j 
One chapter focuses on the hoineles.s mentally il 
summarizing the major findings of a numbei of 
studies of this subgroup, c\nd concluding that betw 
25 and 50 percent of the homeless population ar 
mentally ill. The authors exnmitic expanding pul 
efforts to cope with homelessness, concluding (I- 
curreiUatlcmptsdoagood job of meeting the need 
of those who are homeless due to a personal crisis c 
disaster. However, attempts to assist those ovorcoi 
ing chronic problems based on illiteracy, physica 
mental disabilities, long-term unemployment or 
alcohol or drug abuse have been less successful. 
Finally, they consider alternative nppronchc.s to 
providing assistance to subgroups of tliispopulatic 
who have varying needs including strategies ain 



The ScKim CUug Fnniily 
Living Center provides 
M)-day slu'lier for 42 
/nijii/if.s ill t/ii-s fensed 
hiiildinf'. fonm-rlv part o 
a mental hospital < omples 
ilYSH Spciial Merit 
Award Projixt) 


nt prevention, reintegration, and the long-term 
provision of slieltered living arrangements. Regard- 
less of specific strategy, the responsibility of respond- 
ing to the needs of the homeless should be shared by 
governments at the local, State, and federal levels 
and by the private nonprofit services sector. 


The Condition of the Homeless of 
Chicago 

Peter Hofisi, Gene A. Fiiiher, niul Ceor^innn Willis 
1986 , 223p. 

Aiuiilnhh' from NORC IJhiwi/, 1165 Eost OOlli Sheri. 
Chirai^o, II. 60637 

This report is based on surveys conducted by NORC. 
a social research institute affiliated with the University 
of Chicago, in the fall of l98.Sand late winter of 1986 
to provide an accurate description of the homeless 
popu la tion in Cliicngo. The research study was a joint 
effort of NORC and the Social and Demographic 
Research Institute of (he University of Massachusetts. 
Supported by grants from the I’cw Memorial Trust, 
the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation and the Illinois 
Dcpartmetitof Public Aid, the surveys were designed 
to obtain unbiased samples of persons living in 
homeless slrelters as well as homeless persons living 
on the streets, in bu.s stations, doorways, cars and 
hallways. Survey t|uestions attempted to clldt infor- 
mation on sources of food and shelter for the home- 
less, amounts and .sources of income regularly re- 
ceived by this group, the state of their physical and 
mental health, and a variety of other topics which 
would enable researchers to create a detailed oorlrail 


the study, which vvlmx' based on actual counts an 
systemnlic sampling, show that, on an avL>rago nigl- 
during the two survey periods, from 2,000 to 3,()( 
persons werchomeles.s in the city. Researchers foui 
that the homeless were living in abject poverty, 
without sufficient incenne (on ("werage less than $6,C 
per day) (0 secure even minimum standard housing 
Most had been unemployed for many years or coulc 
secure only poorly paid work, In the winter, 74 
percent of the homeless slept in shelters while in tin 
fall the percentage dropped lo.39 percent. In Chica^ 
75 percent of the homeless were men, with the 
median age being 40. Blacks constituted 60 percent' 
the homeless p(ipulation, although they made ii}; 
only 35 percent of the city's adult population. Amer 
lean Indians were also overrepresented among tf 
homeless population, while whites and Hispanic 
were underrepresented. Based on survey finding 
Ihe authors present a number of policy recommend 
lions to alleviate tlie acute problems of this popu 
tion. Appendixes provide an overview of other 
studies estimating homeless populations, describ 
the Chicago study's data collection procedures, a 
include samples of the survey questionnaires. 


Assisting the Homeless: Policies a 
Resources 

Sam GnlbreiUh 

Journal of Housing, v. 43, no. 5 (ScptaubciiOclobc 
1936): 211-216 

'I'hc theme of this article, which considers a vari^ 
of aoDroaches to assist the homeless, is that the 


in the cooperation of nonprofit, public and private 
organizations. The author outlines the responsibilities 
of nonprofit social service organizations, the private 
sector (including foundations, businesses, the bank- 
ing community and the hotel and insurance indus- 
tries), and governmental cMitilicsat the Federal, State 
and local levels and he concludes that successful 
programming requires coordination of resources from 
diverse sources. For example, neighborhood revitali- 
zation activities initiated by HUD should take advan- 
tage of the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services' (HHS) considerable resources loaddre.ss the 
full range of needs of the large numbers of residents 


in targeted neighborhoods who receive public a‘ 
ancc. Similarly, HHS efforts to help recipients ac 
self-sufficiency would benefit from support fre 
HUD's housing, neighborhood rehabilitation <' 
financial programs. The article describes the H 
gency Housing Apartment Program (CHAl^) 
provides short-term tiansitional liousing for fa 
with children while geiierating funds to rehab 
miiltifamily housing. An EHAP funnels HHS > 
gency assistance payments for temporary hou 
into multi family buildings by temporarily desigt 
units as short-term emergency housing. Wher 
combined with HUDcomnnmity development f 





Guid^® H°Jneless: A Resource 


CSR, Inc. 
1984, 201p. 


Human Services, descnbrnT:™i;L?»^^^^^^ 

llOLSuig, and multiservice proKrams s. f' 

Sng^rc^^ 

seo;:7ic'£ir. z 

ions are also reviewed The rin^f and regula- 

ousingProLtfS L o^ " Transitional 

>om O^ccZrcfH'r:^^^"" ' "-Single 

dion (Los Angeles, 
administration, 
ns such as Catholic 
""id theMidtown 
/ are described, 
ides general 
"nity outreach, 

' outlines 


Shelter and Homelessness in the 
toernahonal Year of Shelter for 
Homeless 


Cities, Special Issue, v. 4, uo. 2 (February 1987) 


In 1982, the General Assembly of the United Nati. 
proc aimed 1987 as the International Year of Sh 
for the Homeless (lYSH). The goal of lYSH is to fo 
wor d attention and resources on developing n, 
shelter polices and strategies for the poo^- to he 

InZs ’“'■''f-''™"”'"'" ‘^'^'f-‘*offidency, Tire pa, 
n this special issue of Cities focus on activities und 

™nstetpyj,;z:::fpZeds7,t^ 

siiissss 

and the TlnSrld':"'''''’' "e 


Directory of Official U.S 
International Year of Shelter for 
Homeless (lYSH) Projects 


Policy Development and Research IJ <; n 


5S '£'f ?■■ Er 


The n'Jun’dfffJii of this fimitt'i ly tthwt- 
(ioiu'd. voiuloUtcd bitiMhtfi on New 
York City's Lower East Side will nllnw 
nim'ii'cn low-incime fomilies to nuAC 
iniowwitu}>lexut)t)rt>m‘>it.\. t-'och of tin- 
ftwtilies received 20~yctir. lUAhuercst 
moi ii^nf'es to pay for tlir aparimcnts. 
they luid each coniribnicd more ihon 
500 hours of iaOor lo die renovanou 
effort {D'SH Spedol MerU Award 
hojeii) 



oncouraging use of low-cost materials and con- 
struction techniques; creating jobs in the housing 
field; initiating State and local policies and laws that 
encourage affordable housing and improved services; 
and improving the management of housing. Hach 
entry contains a description of the project and the 
name, address, and telephone number of the project's 
contact person. 


Official U.S. Sp 
Projects 

Office of Poffc’i/ Devefopii 
iiient of Housing ottd Lfri 
1987. nop. 

Of the 1 66 projects offic 
projects, 16 were sclec 
Merit Awards. Eacir of 



profiled in this collection of monographs. Each project 
demonstrate.s a tripartite relationship linking needy 
families, the private sector, and the govcinmenl, 
vs'hich generated resourcefulness in developing 
fundingsoLirces, forging formaland informal partner- 
ships with businesses, banks, and city governments, 
and inspiritrg voluntarism. The projects cover a wide 
range of types and sizes of populations served, and 
vary in structure, funding, and activities from financ- 
ing to rehabilitation. Project contacts and photographs 
are included for each site. 


Manual on Transitional Housing 

[onn l-'onesler Sprague 
1986, 48p. 

Avnilnhlc jivai Women's Instifiite for Housing and 
Economic Dcvelopmeni, Inc.. 179 Sonlh Sfreel. Boston, 
MA OZUl 

Transitional housing is defiiicd as a "n\ul(i*faniily 
residency program that includes a variety of support 
services for low-income women who are hcads-of- 
household «md for their children. It is sometimes 
called second stage housing to distinguish its place 
after crisis or homeless shelter, providing the bridge 
for women to self-sufficiency and permanent hous- 
ing." This manual was prepared for director.s, staff. 


and board members of community-based organiz 
Hons that provide services to female heads-of-hous( 
holds living in poverty to promote the developmi 
and understanding of transitional housing. In acli 
tkm, it is written both for government agencies t( 
familiarize them with the concept of transitional 
housing and for use in women's studies, plannin 
and architectural programs. Five areas are covere 
definition of transitional housing, program and poli 
options, development ofa program, program mode 
andbasicopcrational techniques. Hcsourceorgaiiiz 
tior\s, an annotated bibliography of books, manu< 
pamphlets, and videotapes are included. 


After Shelters: Providing Permanei 
Housing for Homeless Families an 
Individuals 

Nanaj Cooper 
1985. 38p 

Available from Citizens Housing and Planning Associntii 
hic.. 7 Marshall SirecI, Boston, MA 02108 

Moving individunl.s and families from emergency 
shelters into permanent housing is the subject of thi 
report, wl\ich focuses on transitional shelters. ’\'xi 
sitiona! .shelters house families and individuals wht 



The Emergency Housing Cons 
lium ofSanui Clara and San 
Mateo Counties provides on 
elementary school classroom 
one of its family-oriented 



?n provided with housing search «isslsMi>cc and 
islng counseling, nre dble lo live on their own. 
nlain nn apartment and work or manage nn 
)me. TheCitizon'sHoiisingand Planning Associ- 
n conducted a survey of43 transitional shelters m 
isacluisetls from July to October iy8-l. The 30 
Iters that responded had a combined maximum 
acity of 818 people, The study included ballcrcd 
Tien'’s shelters, family shelters and shelters for 
' vidua] men and women. All but one shelter used 
\ff member and/or volunteers lo help guests find 
inanent housing. F.xamples of housing assi.slance 
ude providing housing counseling services and 
isportation, meeting with housing authorities and 
llords, helping guests to complete forms, budget 
ining assistance, networking and sponsoring 
•kshops, locating vacancies, filing housing dis- 
linalion complaints, referring guests to legal 
'ices, encouraging guests to pursue a variety of 
sing options, peer counseling, and advocacy for 
eased subsidized housing programs. The survey 
ad that 70 percent of the people seeking housing 
ad some type of housing before leaving the 
Iter; the search process took an average of 3.5 
aths with a range of 1 to 24 months. More than 
)ercent found private market rental housing; 
roximately 14 percent located public housing units 


shelfersorrooniinghouscs. The report includes t 
homeless family profiles, two shelter profiles, rec 
mcndalions and a list of shelters participating i 
survey. 


The Unsheltered Woman: Womei 
and Housing in the 80's 

Eugenic Ladner liiirit, cd. 

1935. 373^1 

AiHiilable from the Cenfer fur ilrhnii Polici/ Resenni 
gets Uniuerfii(\/, P.O. Box 4S9. Piacnlawaij, Nf 08i 

A product of the Ford Foundation-Huntei Col! 
"Women and Housiiag Seminar," this collcctioi 
essays offers a coinprelaenslve view of laousing 
analysis directed to women. The volume covers L 
demographic issues and trends in the formatio 
laOLiseholds; provides a variety of sources of infer 
lion for determining which women are poorly ho 
and why their shelter is substandard or other^s 
inadequate; describes attempts to meet the hoi 
needs of singles, single parents, working wive: 
elderly women; and presents examples of way; 



Hon pertains to New York City, the report provides profiles of three types of exemplary 

recominendaUons are relevant to policy programs which serve the homeless: nutrition, shd 

nighout tl)e country. lei^andmuUiservicc programs. A detailed summary 

illustrates many of the “how to" aspects of startinj^ 
andoperatingn program.an organizationsuminary, 
included for each program operator, provides a cou- 


nt Homelessness in America? 


text in which to relate the program. The chapter o»" 
nutrition focuses on food banks, and food distribulioi 


and delivery programs. The section on shelter roverJ^ 
■eeiitan tuul Brian Hall •slieltcr practices from a variety of standpoints, aitc! 

Research and Policy Keview, i'. 6, iid. I, niuliiservicc chapter outlines programs that in- 

clude a number of programmatic components. 


nsive use of a 1985 survey of over 500 
rsons in New York City, this article, ovig- 
hed as a Working Paper by the National 
onomic Research, attempts to deicrmino 
natc niiniber of homeless individuals in 
tales, therateofcliangc jji that number, 
r or not the problem of homelessness is 
f long duration or (emporaiy, The authors 
ihc estimate, presented in the 1984 HU19 
SL’crotnri/ on the HoinelcfiS mid C/nc'/yt’HCi/ 
150,000 to 350,000 liomeloss pci'sons in 
ighly accurate; 2) the number of homeless 
d since 1983, with the niimberof homcle.ss 
iwing particularly rapid growth; 3) 
ss is a relatively long-term condition for 
arsons, wlio average 6-8 years of liomeless* 
ch of the homeless problem has been 
icrcases in the number of poor during the 
declines or rough constancy in the stock 
housing units; 5) relatively few homeless 
re ce i VC we I fa rc o r gc n c ra I a s s i .s l a ncc s u p- 
large percentage have spent time in jail, 
uggesls that economic recovery alone will 
rient to solve the problem of homelessness, 
langos arc needed in the housing market 
momic position of the very poor in order 


^ry and Homeless: 
ns 


Homelessness in Canada: The Repot* i 
of the National Inquiry 

Man/ /UiH 
1987, 16)). 

Avtiilnhlc Ironi lliu Cnnndiiui Cuuncil on Social Oet'c/o/J 
menl. 55 P/rrkdnlc Ai'eniie, Oflmon, Cnnndn KlY 4G7 . 

This report on a year-long study of hcunelessnioss 
Canada includes the results of a snapshot survey 
agencies that provide temporary and emergency 
shelter and related services. Of the 1,000 ngencioi- 
conlacled, 558 front-line agencies completed tl-vo 
quc.slionnairc whicl'i Inquired about the extent of I l->i 
services they had rendi.-red on January 22, 1987. TH c 
study estimated that at least 10,000 people asked fci* 
and received slrelter on that night and that shelte: 
housed more than 100,000 people in 1986. In add H i t 
to the survey, a number of workshops wore hole! 
Ihrougliout the country to share information 
government officials and operators ol fronl-linci 
agencies about tlie cause.s of homelessness in Co im* 
and to make recommendations about the best 
methods of dealing with this problem. The reptii 
concluded that in order to seriously combat homo It. 
ness, social policies and legislation are needed tx 
address the problems of poverty, dcinslilutioncxli 
lion of psychiatric patients, ancl lack of atfordcxl^j 
housing. 


Iderly 

Iministrntion on Aging 

S. I.X'pnrlmc'nl of Hcaltli and HumanServices 

Him 4760, North 13uilding 

0 Indcpondcncc Avenue' SW. 

ashinglon, DC 20201 

12-245-0724 

morican Asaocintion of Homes for the Aging 
(A AH A) 

Liite 400 

129 20th Street NW. 

^/ashinglon, DC 20036 
02-296-5960 

vmerica n Association of Retired Persons (AARP) 

909 K Street NW. 

Vashinglon, DC 20049 
102-872-4700 

American Society on Aging 

Suile 516 

B33 Market Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

4L5-543-2617 

Gerontological Society of America 
1411 K Street NW. 

Washington, DC 20005 
202-393-1411 

Gray Panthers National Office (GFA) 

Suite 601 

311 Juniper Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
215-545-6555 

National Alliance of Senior Citizens (NASC) 
2525 Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, VA 22201 


National Association of .Nrca r :• •; 

(NAAAA) 

West Wing 2()S 
600 Maryland Aveniie SW 
Washington, DC 2lKf24 
202-484-7520 


National Association of Stalo cn Ac, me. 

(NA5UA) 

Suite 304 

2033 K Street NW. 

Washington, DC 2t)tX)8 
202-785-0707 

National Caucus-Center on Black A>;eJ. Inc 
Suite 500 

1424 K Street NW. 

Washington, DC 2tKK15 
202-637-8400 

National Council of Senior Citi/en^ 

925 15th Street NW. 

Washington, DC 2000.'> 

202-347-8800 


National Council on Aging 
West Wing 100 
600 Maryland Avenue bW. 
Washington, DC 20024 
202-479-1200 


|,tonal institute of Sen^r Centers (M5C 
30 Maryland Avenue bW. 

'/ashington, DC 2(K)24 
02-479-1200 


,ational institute of senior Housing (N'lS 

]0 Maryland Avenue SW. 

/ashington, DC 20024 


National Institute on Aging (NIA) 

Room 2C02, Building 31C 
9000 Rockville Pike 
Betl-iesda, MD 20892 
301-496-3133 

National Shared Housing Resource Center 
6344 Greene Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19144 
215-848-1220 

National Voluntary Organization for 
Independent Living for the Aging (NVOILA) 
600 Maryland Avenue SW. 

Washington, DC 20024 
202-479-1200 


Elderhj Dalabnses 

AGELINE — The database of the American 
Association of Retired Persons (AARP) contains 
citations to the literature on sociological and 
psychological aspects of aging and middle age. 

Available from: 

American Association of Retired Persons (AARP) 
1909 K Street NW. 

Washington, DC 20049 
202-872-4700 


Disabled 

American Council of the Blind 
Suite 1100 

1010 Vermont Avenue NW. 
Washington, DC 20005 
202-393-3666 

Arthritis Foundation 
1314 Spring Street NW. 
Atlanta, GA 30309 
404-872-7100 


The Association for Persons with Severe 
Handicaps (TASH) 

7010 Roosevelt Way NE. 

Seattle, WA 98115 
206-523-8446 

Association for Retarded Citizens (ARC) 

National Headquarters 

2501 Avenue J 

Arlington, TX 76006 

817-640-0204 

Disability Rights Education and Defense 1 
(DREDF) 

Suite 100 

1616 P Street NW. 

Washington, DC 20036 
202-328-5160 

Disabled American Veterans 
807 Maine Avenue SW. 

Washington, DC 20024 
202-554-3501 

National Association of the Deaf (NAD) 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
301-587-1788 

National Easter Seal Society 
2023 West Ogden Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60612 
312-243-8400 

National Information Center for Handicaj 
Children and Youth 
P.O. Box 1492 
Washington, DC 20013 
703-522-3332 

National Rehabilitation Information Cenh 
4407 Eighth Street NE. 

Washington, DC 20017 
202-635-5826 
800-34-NARIC Voice/TDD 

United Cerebral Palsy Association (UCPi^ 
66 East 34th Street 
New York, NY 10016 
212-481-6300 



U.S. Architectural and Transportation 
Barriers Compliance Board 
Room 1010, Switzer Building 
330 C Street SW. 

Washington, DC 20202 
202-472-2700 
202-245-1591 Voice/TDD 

Disabled Databases 

ABLEDATA— A computerized listing of over 
14,000 commercially available devices for re- 
habilitation and independent living. 

REHABDATA— A computerized listing of 
rehabilitation research reports and related 
documents. 

Both available from; 

National Rehabilitation Information Center 
4407 Eighth Street NE. 

Washington, DC 20017 
202-635-5826 
800-*34-NARIC Voice/TDD 


Homeless 

American Institute of Architects 
Search for Shelter 
1735 New York Avenue NW. 
Washington, DC 20006 
202-626-7429 


Clearinghouse on Homelessness Ar 
Mentally III People (CHAMP) 
Suite 300 

8630 Fenton Street 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
301-588-5484 

Coalition for the Homeless 
Room 519 

105 East 22nd Street 
New York, NY 10010 
212-460-8110 

Community for Creative Non-Violcn 
1345 Euclid Street NW. 

Washington, DC 20009 
202-332-4332 

Council of State Governments 
Iron Works Pike 
P.O. Box 11910 
Lexington, KY 40578 
606-252-2291 

Homelessness Information Exchanj 
Suite 900 

1120 G Street NW. 

Washington, DC 20005 
202-628-2981 

Interagency Council on the Homel 
U.S. Department of Housing and 1 
Development 
Room 10158 
451 7th Street SW. 

Washington, DC 20410 
202-755-1480 


American Planning Association 
1776 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 
Washington, DC 20036 
202-872-0611 

American Public Welfare Association 
1125 15th Street NW. 

Washington, DC 20005 
202-293-7550 


Legal Action Center for the Home 
P. O. Box 1161 
New York, NY 10035 
212-410-6006 

National Association of Communi 
Agencies 

Helping the Homeless 

Suite 1010 

1411 K Street NW. 

Washington, DC 20005 
202-737-9895 


National Clearinghouse for Legal Services, Inc. 
Suite 400 

407 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IL 60605 
312-939-3830 

National League of Cities 
1301 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 

Washington, DC 20004 
202-626-3000 


U. S. Conference ot Mayors 
1620 1 Street NW. 

Washington, DC 20006 
202-293-7330 

Volunteers in Service to America (V 
ACTION 

806 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, DC 20525 
202-634-9445 


Emergency Food and Shelter National Board Program 


Suite 225 

601 North Fairfax Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
703-683-1166 


Board Members 


American Red Cross 
17th & D Streets NW. 

Washington, DC 20006 
202-737-8300 

Council of Jewish Federations 
Suite 200 

227 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 
Washington, DC 20002 
202-547-0020 

National Conference of Catholic Charities 
1319 F Street NW. 

Washington, DC 20036 
202-639-8400 

Federal Emergency Management Agency 
500 C Street SW. 

Washington, DC 20472 
202-646-2400 


United Way of America 
95 M Street SW. 

Washington, DC 20024 
202-488-2000 

National Council of Churches of Ch 
the U.S.A. 

110 Maryland Avenue NE. 
Washington, DC 20002 
202-544-2350 

Salvation Army 
National Public Affairs Office 
1025 Vermont Avenue NW. 
Washington, DC 20005 
202-639-8414 


Resource Guides 


Your Key to Special Topics in Housing 


Housings: Speoial I’opuIntjonsistholalwtafWiliontotheHUD USRR Resnuroe 
Guide; Series. These giiides are your key lo special topics in housing and urban 
development, Icarling you lo recent research on issues of vital concern. More than 
bibliographies, these inexpensive guides, prepared in conjunction with experts, 
include charts, glossaries, illustrations, and introductory material providing an* 
overview of the subject. Whatever your information needs, HUH USER'S 
resource guides can save you time and money by identifying relevant materials 
and resources. Please use the order form to send for your copies of these valuable 
reference aids. 


projects. The guide includes govern- 
ment r(!poi1s and privately published 
books and journal articles that cover 
maj)agejncnt .sD-ategies, tlelivery am] 
purchase ofscrvicos, energy efficiency 
crime, desegregation, resident man- 
agement, and ownersliip options. 


Effect of Tax Reform on I lousing and 
Urban Dovclopmenl 

July lf)87 

The day-to-day activities of builders, 
ai'chilcc'ts, planners, local government 
officials, atul other housing and urban 
developinoiit professionals were 
significantly affected by tlie swcc|jing 
tax reform legislation of lilHfi. The 
articles and reports in this rcsourco 
guide will help these i)rofos8ionals 
analyze the effects of tlie new law on 
lioinebuildingand financing, real estate 
investment, municipal capital spend- 
ing, and low-income housing cojistruc- 
Lion and financing. 


Housing Rehabilitation; Programs, 
Techniques, and Rc.sourccs 

April 1987 

The rehabilitation of residential struc- 
tures in central cities lias become an 
increasingly important strategy for 
reversing urban decline. This guide to 
publications offers an overview of 
housing rehabilitation in the United 
States. Both HUD documents and 
commercially published books and 
journal articles are included. The guide 
covers rehabilitation technology, local 
approaches. Federal progi’ams, and 
historic preservation. A listofrelevant 
organizations, journal titles, and other 
resources is included. 


Enterprise Zones In America; A 
Selected Resource Guide 

October 1986 

The goal of enterprise zom>8 is the 
stimulation of business— especially 
small enterprises— in depressed areas 
through the provision of lax and otlier 
inoenlives and ibroiigb deregulation. 
This rofci-cnce guide includes sum- 
maries ami bibliographic information 
on 31 iHiblications which focus on the 
historical background of the concept, 
discuss key issues involved increaling 
zones, and summarize reports based on 
Sh'itcaml local experiences witbzoiie.s. 
A section entitled “Information Ex- 
change” provides material of practical 
use lo local officials in setting uji or 
0 |jerating enterprise zones. 


Selected Resources on Public 
Housing 

September 1986 

Managei's of public housing agencies 
(PHA’sJ must operate under strict 
accountability procedures, often in a 
difficult political and economic environ- 
ment. Under such constraints, develoji- 
ment and implementation of good man- 
agement practices are particularly 
important to ensiiro that PHA’s are 
responsive to their various constituen- 
cies— tenants, legislatoi-s, and tax- 
payers. Selected Resources on Public 
Housing provides annotations of 
selected publications that addross man- 


Alternative Housing Arrangcmenls- 
A Selected Information Guide 

October 1985 

Accessory apartments, shared hou.sing 
and ECHO housing, collectively re- 
feired to as alternative housing ar- 
rangements, offer increasingly populai 
.solutions In the housing needs of non 
traditional households— single per- 
sons, small families, and the elderly. 
This HUD USER reference tool in- 
cludes an article by Patrick Hare, an 
e.xpert on alternative living airange- 
meats, as well as abstracts of books, 
reports, aiul journal aiticles. An out- 
reach section refers readers to mate- 
rials for use in promoting altm native 
housing an-angements. 


Selected Resource Guide on Access 
ble Environments for the Disabled 

August 1984 

For perhaps 9 million Americans wit 
disabilities, routine activities such as 
taking an elevator, using public tram 
portation, reaching kitchen cabinets oi 
oven controls, or walkingupordowna 
flight of stairs are either difficult or 
impossible as a result of architectura 
barrior.s. The 35 reports summarized ii 
the Selected Resource Guide on Ac- 
cessible Envininments for the Dis- 
abled examine the need to make hous- 
ing and public places accessible to thi 
disabled, discuss standards and costs 
for barrier-free design, and provide 
examples of innovative and successfu 
flpsifnis and nroiects. 




Learn more about economic development, public-private cooperation, 
urban planning. Network with the organizations in this field. 


I he Directory of Infornuiiian 
Resources in Housing and Urban 
Development is your key lo iiiror- 
nialion sharing. 

A valuable re.source tool for Slate 
and local government officials and 
economic development profession- 
als, the Directory is a reference 
guide to I 14 organizations and 
information centers — from the 
American Economic Development 
Council to the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. Each entry describes the 
purpose of the organization and its 
information services, and provides 
an address and telephone number 
to contact for more information. 


A special feature of this resource 
guide is the inclusion of 37 online 
data btiscs. Each entry describes llie 
sco|x; of the file and lists the 
number of records, u|)date fre- 
cjucncy. source.s of data, and 
related user aids. 

Among the resource groups listed 
arc professional associations, trade 
organizations, advocacy groups, 
and research institutes. All organi- 
zations listed offer information 
.services. 


In the Directory you will find 
organizations such as 

• Council of State Community 
Affairs Agencies 

• Public/Privatc Ventures 

• Small downs Institute 
and databases such as 

• LOGIN 

• National Alliance of Business 
Database 

• SitcNci 

lo satisfy your information tieed 

To order the Directory, use the 
order form on page 39. 


Title Quantity Price 

Adaptable Housing S 3.00 

Allowing Accessoiy Apartments $3 00 

Assessing Housing Needs for Persons With Disabilities $15.00 

Building Housing for the Low-Income Elderly $ 3.00 

Directory of Official U.S. International Year ofSIielier for 

the Homeless (I YSH) Projects $ 3.00 

Evaluation of Congregate Housing Services Iht)gram $ 13.00 

Granny r'lats S K.OO 

Guidelines for the Development of Housing for Pei-sons 

With Developmental Disabilities $ 3.00 

Helping the Homeless $ 3.00 

Home Equity Conversion Mechanisms S 3.00 

OfficialU.S. SpecialMerit AwardProjects $3.00 

Report to the Secretary on the Hoiticless and 

Emergency Shelters S 3.00 

Stnndard.s and Criteria for the Chronically Mentally III 

in the Section 202/8 Direct Loan Program $13.00 

Technology, Mousing, and the Living Environment 

ofthc Elderly S 3-00 


Resource Guides 

Directory of Information Rc.sourccs in Housing 


and Urban Development .$10.00 

Effect of Tax Reform on Housing and Urban 

Dcvelopnienl 2 . 50 

Housing Rehabilitation: Programs, Techniques, 

and Resources •$ 3.00 

Enterprise Zones in America ^ 3-^^^ 

Selected Resources on Public Housing S 2.50 

Alternative Housing Arrangements 3 3.00 

Selected Resource Guide on Accessible Environments 

for the Disabled 3 2.50 


Total Due HUD USER 


$. 



ALL ORDERS MUST BE PREPAID. Please indicate method of payment: 

□ Check or money order (enclosed) 

PAYABLE TO HUD USRR 

Charge card; □ MasterCard Q VISA 




Expiration date 


Signature 

QJ Government Purchase order only (enclosed) # 


PLEASE FILL IN YOUK NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL THIS ENTIRE LIST, 
TOGETHER WITH PAYMENT. TO: HUD USER 

P.O. Box 280 

Germantown, MD 20874-0280 


Name.. Phone no. ( 1 

Street address 

City, State, & ZIP 


Credit card orders may be placed by calling HUD USER on 800-240-2091 or 301-251-5154 (In Maryland 
and in Metropolitan Washington, D.C.). 



Title 


Quantity 


Adaptable Mousing 

Allowing Accessory Apailmcnts 

Assessing Housing Needs for Persons With Disabilities 

Building Mousing lor (he Low-Income Iddcriy 

Directory ofOnicinl U.S. liuernalional YcarofShcltcr for 
the 1 iomclcss (I YSM) Projccis 

Evaluation orCongrcgaic Mousing Services Program 
Granny I’hUs 

Guidelines lor the Development of Housing for Persons 
With Developmental Disabilities 

Helping Ihc Homeless 

Home luiiiity Conversion Mechanisms 

OlTicial U.S. Special Merit Award Projects 

Report to the Sccrchtry on the Homeless and 
Emcrgeticy Sliclicr.s 

Standards and Criteria for the Chronically Mentally 111 
ill the Section 202/H Direct I.oan Program 

Technology, Housing, and the Living Iliivironmcm 
ofthc Elderly 


Rc.soiircc Cvuldcs 

Directory of Inronnaiion Rc.sourccsin Housing 

and Urban Development 

Effect of d'ax Reform on Hoii.sing and Urban 

Development 

Housing RchabilitiUioii: Programs. Techniques, 
and Resources 

Enterprise Zones in America 
Selected Resources on Public Housing 
Alternative Housing Arrangements 
Selected Rc.sourcc Guide on Accessible Environments 
for the Disabled 


Total Due HUD USER 



ALL ORDERS MUST BE PREPAID. Please indicate method of {)aymcnL: 

n Clic'ck or monev onler (enclosefi) 

PAYABLK TO HUD USER 

CUiarj;c* cai'd: Q Maslert'ard Q VISA 

# Fx])irati(in dalo 


Sijinalurc' 

□ (tovcrnmnil Purthasc* order only (ondosod) # 


FI, EASE I’lld. IN YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS HEI.OW AND MAIL 'I'HIS ENTIRE LIST, 
TOGETHER WITH PAYMENT, TO: HDD USER 

P.O. Box 2HO 

Uermantowri. MD 20874-02SU 


Name I’hniu* no. ( ] 

Strec’L addix'ss 

CiL.v, Slalr, & ZIP 


Credit card ordeis may he ijlaced by calling HUD USER cm 800-2-iri-2r)'Jl or ;i01-25I-rHr>i (in Maryland 
and in iMelropolitaii Wasliington, D.U.). 



LVV^IU'UM'^I I [ ^1 M I 


HousiiiK: Special PopuUUionsprosenU a selection of materials with abstracts from recent literature 
on housing*- hjr the elderly, disabled and homeless. 

Please lake a few minutes and fill out this evaluation form. Yourmjnit helps us better meet 
your information needs. 

1. Did the f>ui<le cover areas of interest to you? Q yes Q no 

2. Have you ordered any of Ihi* t)ublicaLH>n.s lisled? □ yes □ no 

8. Please rale the (lesit>n of lliis imblicaticnr formal, readability, ly|iefacc. etc. 

□ Hood □ Satisfactory □ Poor 

inijn-oeefrienls;^ 


•I. Please rate the adotiiiacy of the inforinati(H) in die abstracts: 

□ Amount *)f information is adequate 
n Would have prt'ferrcjl move details 
n Would have pvefciTed fewer details 

n Would liavi' liked to .see oLlier kinds of infornmlion (please specify): 


f). Do you have suggestions for topics for falnrc HDD USPR Information products? 


(). How did you learn about this inforniatiun guide? 

□ Colleague 

□ Hibrary/iiiformation center 

□ Mentioned in (publication): 

□ Other (please specify): 


Thank you for your assistance in completing this evaluation form. 

Remove this i)age at the perforation, fold, and seal with tape. Return this form to HL'D USER, Postage will ho pait 
by addressee. 



FOLD. SEAL WITH TAPE (DO NOT USE STAPLES). AND MAIL 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

FIRST CLASS P fiHMH NO 12372 WASHINGTON, O C 

POSTAGE -WILL Bf. PAID BY U S OEPARTMf.NT OF 
HOUSING AND URBAN OEVELOPNIENT 


NO POST 
NOCESS/ 

IF MAILI 
IN THE 
UNITED 



HUD USER 

P.O. Box 280 
Germantown, MD 20874 



